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that "Neetchky" could hardly be the name of a hair-wash. It
seemed rather to be some pious formula used by the young man,
by which he threw off responsibility for having got some young
woman into trouble. At that point Mr. Wollop*s interest ceased*
just as it had ceased when the question arose as to hoic the
tabby-cat had lost its ear. Mr. Wollop had no quarrel with young
men who had formulas for dodging responsibility, as long as
they did their work in the shop. What he was conscious of was a
certain puzzled contempt for anyone whose selfishness was so
weak and shaky that it required a pious formula! Mr. Wollop
needed no formula, pious or otherwise. The appearance of things
was the nature of things; and all things, as they presented them-
selves to his attention, in his house, in the street, and in his shop,
fed his mind with slow, agreeable, unruffled ponderings. Mr.
Wollop was not greedy at his meals, though he frequently thought
of his meals; and, as I have hinted, he was totally devoid of
specialised sensuality. No man, no woman, no child could ever
have said, if they spoke the truth, that they had caught the
Mayor of Glastonbury fixing upon them a lecherous eye. The
truth seems to be that the Mayor was exactly like young Bert
Cole. Bert and Mayor Wollop diffused the projection of their
amorous propensities over the whole surface of their world; and
their world was what they saiv.
Little did the more intelligent inhabitants of Gla tonfaury
realise what a happy life was lived by their Mayor. Mat Dekker
pitied him for never taking any exercise (beyond his daily walks
to and from the shop) and for not smoking a pipe. The young
men in his employment pitied him profoundly, when they thought
of him at all, for having no lady to flirt with by day and no
lady to sleep with by night. Philip Crow pitied him for having
no spirit, no initiative, no adventurousness, no River Axe and no
airplane. Mrs. Philip Crow pitied him for having no Emma. Emma
herself had announced once to Lily Rogers that of all the houses
in Glastonbury that poor lonely Mr. Wollop's "was the unhome-
liest she'd ever set eyes on, outside the workhouse."
In his dealings with his fellow-citizens upon the town council
the Mayor held his own very well. He did this by the enormous
advantage he possessed over people who believed in the reality